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AN INDIVIDUAL MAY RESFOT^D TO A BICULTURAL ENVIROfx'MEfJT IN 
A VARIETY C*F V/AYS RANGING FRC»M TOTAL REJECTIO*-) Cr WESTERN 
VALUES, C>R PASSIVE WITHDRAWAL FROM EITHER CULTURAL SYSTEM, TO 
CREATIVE PARTICIPATION IN B«:»TH CULTURES. TO DETERMINE WHAT 
EARLY SrCIALlZATlON E>JPERIENCES MIGHT RESULT IN AN 
INDIVIDUAL'S SUCCESSFUL, CREATIVE ADJUSTMENT TO A BICULTURAL 
ENVIRCtJMENT, DETAILED DATA HAVE BEEN GATHERED CW Of'iE 
PARTICULARLY WELL-ADAPTED, BICULTURAL KWAKIUTL INDIAN. TAPED 
INTERVIEWS, CCSERVATIC-N, STANDARD INTELLIGENCE AND 
FSYCHXOGICAL TESTS, AND A CROSS-CULTURAL VALUE ORIENTATION 
OUESTICNNAIRE, AMONG OTHER RESEARCH TECHNIQUES, REVEALED THAT 
THE FC'LLO'WING FACTO'RS HAD AFFECTED THE SUBJECT'S SUCCESSFUL 
INTERNAL I ZATIO-N O-F &DTH ViESTERN AND INDIAN VALUES— (1) 

BECAUSE OF HIS FAMILY BACKGROUND THE SUBJECT WAS SPECIFICALLY 
TRAINED FOR A LEADERSHIP ROH.E IN KWAKIUTL S«:CIETY AND THUS 
DEVELOFED THE CONFIDENT SENSE OF INDIAN IDENTITY NECESSARY 
FC<R HIS BICULTURAL ISM, (2) THE SUBJECT HAD B<:»TH INDIAN AND 
WESTERN-ORIENTE? HXELS WITH HE COULD IDENTIFY, (3) HE 

RECEIVED SPECIAL ATTENTIO-N AND RESPECT FROM THESE MXELS AND 
THUS DEVELOFED A STRONG EGiD, (4) WITH THE HELP OF HIS INDIAN 
SCH«:»X TEACHER HE WAS TAUGHT TO ACTIVELY CONSIDER THE 
DIFFERENCES BETVCEN THE TW:» CULTURES, AND (5) FREQUENT aXIAU 
ISOLATION FROM HIS PEERS WHEN HE WAS YOONG ALLOWED THE 
SUBJECT W:FE rREEB.:*M FROM FAST TRADITION THAN HE WXILD HAVE 
HAD IF HE HAD PLAYED WITH OTHER TRIBAL CHILDREN, AND MXE 
CFFORTUNITY TO CHrO'SE V4NCH CULTURE HE WXLD F0»LL0W IN 
PARTICULAR SITUATIONS. (LB) 
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Moai; studies of soc:laIizat;ion Goncectrate tipon those factors which in- 
fiu- 2 ncQ the individual’s ability to adjust to a particulai" sociocultiural systsw, 
*;Chu.'5, soaialization has coinc to mean "the process by v/hich pe.rsons acquire the 
kLiOT<].ocVi« > skills, and dispositions abaci ’iia.kc their* more or less able irembers 
of their soci^^ty" (Brini i;366;3). T?ils process has been studied in sirall non- 
vrcstern sociotie?. as \/oll as the more? heterogeneous industrial societies of 
the West. In both tj^pes of societieo the individuil cones to share a comon 
ac:t of vG-luss, beliefs, and behavior patterns with i;ha other iieaibers of his 
society. A very widespread situatici; has c.eveJ.oped in the world wher <3 radi- 
cally difforert cultural systens have cone into intensive conbact. This has 
resulted in a multi cultural environment for vrhich the individual is not well 
oGuipped by sccialiriation within a single scciety. Evidence of this inadequate 
preparation may be seen from the fact tli£'.t rapid culttsre c/iange and the cojrif 
of cultures often loads to social and personal disorganization. A leading 
anthropologist has spoken of man ,7 non-western societies in this situation as 
”dc'i:ribalized" wivh certain characteristics: 



A siersotypo arose of the doprib ed man who in his iep::ivatioa merely 
turned inward to his memories oi’ an older culviii’o, or backward to despair, 
fi'uch a man, it i;as said, x\^as detribalized — he had been robbed of his own 
values and bla own culture but be bad been given nothing to take its place 
C Bohannon l^ oS s 393 ) • 

llie responses to the intensive contact between different societies are 
act;;iaI3-y more varied than this. Five, different types of responses may he 
delineated. Some individuals cling mors tenaciously to the native culture, 
rejecting most of the ways of bhe West. Others resioond by rejecting 

both cultures i?id creating a now systejn of beliefs and values which often have 
found esepression Xii veligiouf; cults. Ti\e Peyote and Slicker religions of the 
Ar„ericr.n Indians and the Cargo Cults of Melanesia o,re exeim^les of this type 



oC r-'fijjonsc (Laiitcrnar-ri 19^3) • •/'- thii’d response is seen in those who 

re.‘jecb their no-tive culture and bcco:Tie assimilated to the values of Western 
cultu.'e. the I'lOx'th American Indians there is a small minority who each 

year rao\''e off tJiair rese:(r’atlonr> and are assimilated into the larger population. 
The* foui*‘th type of response, and most ;:-ide3pread among Worth Amierican Indians, 
is to remain suspended between the two oalt'oral systems. Those x... itional 
individuals seem to bo unable to internalize the values of either cui;wvi 'e 
siu'fieicntly to provide for stable behavior patterns. They respond to culture 
conflict by escaping through excessive drinking and passive withdrawal. TT'.ey 
arc chai’acterized by a high degree t,'f au^iety, x^^^^^^iality disoi’ganization, and 
live in a disorganized social envirorETfint (Spyindler 1957) • 

The final type of resxjonse, often ovei'looked by social scientists, is re- 
presented by those tdio creatively and succassfu3.1y adjust to the multicultural 
eavirenmeut and the culture conflict vihlch usi'ally results. »Such individuals 
seem to risD abo"/e their situation by means of a special fom of adaptation: 
they become bicultural. They l.eara to participate in twe or more cultural 
systems at ;hs same tima, moving bac... and forth between them. Bohannon states, 

Responne to the impact sf.tuat:lon has led to the development of exceptional 
human beinf^sj people with an extraordinarily wide ra;age of cultm’al capa- 
biliiiy. It is a rerjarkable achievement that an African e^m one day par*’ 
ticipate wi1-,h fu3.3. commitment in 2, ritual, the next day stop into a heli- 
copter and go campaigning for votes, -bho next day board a plane to London 
or Paris and hold a successful conference there with representatives from 
many countries aud cultures, end the next day fly to New York to manipulate 
international tensions in an appeoi-ance at the United Nations. All with 
the ease and assiuraiica tliat comes with knowledge (Bolmnnon 19^3 s397)* 

This type of response is highly adaptive to the realities of culture conflict. 

In a world where the inbensive contact between different cultural systems is 

increasingly beconiing the norm, bicultural individuals are required. Tb.eir 

task is not simply to lea/rn a new cultinre, but to learn how to live in two 
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radically cUffcretit cultin’ea at the sa'Jie time. Seine of the skills for such 
an Gcljustiiio:.iu are pro’oabli'' ac:iiili"od during socialization experiences. An im- 
po-idiaiit research task is to disoover those early experiences which contributed 
to Aie ability of such inlit''?.d‘a:ils to become bicultural. This paper represents 
an exploratory research of this t:>"pe. 

The reproMentative case method was employed in thiv. *5tudy for several 
reasons (i;hontz 3.5v^5)* The limited mobor of bicul.’(;iiral individuals made a 
lar£ie .sempl.c cliffn’cvj.t to obtain. Lack of previous studies suggested that an 
iiitensi\^e ciso study to identify varijd)3-es X’or fmrbher research woidd be 
sti'-ategic. ITinal3.y. tic difficulties inherent in cross'-cultural pei*sona3-ity 
r'-osearch mie this cpp?.' 0 ?iCh the most reJ.iab/X. 0?his mcr,hod requires at leas! 
th.’oe thi!?^g3; (a) the abatement cf a prob.lem in theoretical terms, (b) the 

selection o[* a single case in tersis of his representativeness with respect 
to the problem, and (c) the coll.ecticn and anal^csis of a 3-arge aniouiit of data 
collected by different techniquen,, tsince the p.’ob'leji his already been sketched, 
it roBiains to indicate the reijrascntativeiiess of tlie subject selected, hcr,t the 
data vrerc c5l3.octcd, and a smua-arj* of the major I'indiugs. 

For this study, a represejil-^itive f!ase was f.m inidividual who was clearly 
biciiltiu’al. In :i.S'64 an intonisive study v.’as begiui on a ::*ifty-two yeex old 
Kw.akiutl Indicii of Eritish Columbia. Ihis group was rriac.e famous in anthro- 
pological -litoraturc by Faith Heiisdict's book, PcchteiTX of Culture (3.93^) » 

They come intensive contact with the West a little over 100 years ago. 

In 1835 the populat'i.on was over 3.0,000 but this has been reduced to about 
‘.1,000 India. IS. Most o.f bhem live on reservations which have been set up at 
the sites o:? thei:.' traditional •viliaga.s. The folloxrin{^ brief summary indlcaies 
tluit the •‘••■ubject is a bicultural individual. Ho was -Aarried in both an Indian 
ceremony and. tiie Anglican church ac tlie age of 13 to a girl chosen by his family. 
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i)urin(5 hie lie i;as initiated into the Kwakiutl Cannibal Society in an 
invol\>'od ten-iay ce.ccnonif» About tl?.e carie tiinc he vrae confirmed in the 
kniXico.n church. He participated ii; the traditional potL'itches where large 
oxiLs cf money vjere a'jay and at the same time gathered enou{^ capito.1 

to be one of the firct Indians to own his oim large coDmercial fishing boat. 

He Isolde many high-rankirg positions in the Kifakiutl tribal system. Also, he 
was the first eloctcd chief among the Kv^akiutD. and ha.s many leojdership roles 
which involve 1‘Jiiitc society. In recent years he built his own modern home 
which includes a freezer and an e;::peri3ivo tele/isioa set. He vras also respon- 
sible for building a large tx^aaitional community house ccs'iiilete '-rith totem poles 
a’ld a fire in the cantor ^ He leads laaiii'’ of the KwaltiUwl ceremonies in this 
house. Ho ha; been liceusod as a lay reader in the Anglican church and often 
proaciies on Sunday norning. At the same time he knoxrs the mirths of hits native 
culture and holdr. the traditional belief about reincaniatdon. In 1064 he flex/ 



bo Ottawa to ncc-t with represontati-ves oi‘ the Federal government and returned 
home to put on a large pot3.atch vrliozo he gu'/e several hundred dollars ax/ay in 
cash. He ’.vTis responsible in 19--5 fer creating a nex/ biracial cc’mittee to deal 
wibh , juvenile delinquency and in that soiree year he started a native crgo/iizaticn 
bo aiako and soil the arts and cr'afts of his people. His vai'ticipation in two 
sysfeems is based on a strong ccsmp-tmr^nt to both ways of life. He has internalized 
tlie vahies of both societies and is a bicultural Indian. 

A large amoimt of data has been co3.1ected over e tx/o and one-half year 
period through intensive iutervievrs, oT erriation, and other moans. An ex- 
tensive autebiographj’* was gathered by ir.ee nt- of tape recoi'c.ed intervievrs x/hich 
botals nearly 5C0 trypswritten pages. The subject x-.’^as ebserved in his natural 



onvi ronEiGnli which included his hosiSj his fishing boaljj Xndien ceremonies j and 
in many diffcreiib rolos related to both societies. Infonnation was gathered 
by means of several standard intc3-ligence tests, the Rorschach, the TAT, a 
scntonce completion tost, self-idsabity test, cross-cultural value orientation 
^questionnaire, and a number of structured interviev?s. Finally, inter'/iews 
vjere held with Indian and VJliite individuals who were well acquainted ’7ith the 



SllbjGCt. 

There ai’C five major conclusions which sumraarize the findings regarding 
the subject *E socialization experience. First, the subject was actively and 
n ujTposelv socializ e d into Kwakiut l cultinre . Kuakiutl society was highly 



stratified and indi\dduals at the tep of the tierarciiy were knovin as ** chiefs." 



Since one’s place in society was determined hy birbh, childi*en vjere trained to 
take their respective positions in the social status system when they became 



adiolts. Due to the premature death of the subject’s father he was the on3;y 
possible heir to a number of the highest positions in the society throxigh 
his mother's and fath.or'n sides of the family. As a result there were many 



re3.atlves t;ho took special pains 



to train him to bo a 3.eading SS-raklutl chief -. 



The subject recalled many early experiences vrhore ha t-ras treated differently 



from other cbildren because of this. He states? 

This was the aijsi of my parents, and the i>eop3.e who xras standing around 
me, all my uncles from the differer.t villages. They wanted to see me 
uphold my name, ’caijise this will be the beginning of our name which has 
been do\jn, lost these past years v/ben my grandfather died and my father 
died, and there \ms a gap between them. And that's all they used to tell 
me when I was o little boy, "Clever forget that name." 

The reliability of such memories is increased by the data gathered from the 

subject’s uncle who lived in the same largo co;nmuaity house with him and was 

about the same age. 



I v/as never real strong for the Indian customs hut Jitany was because 
ho uac taught by iry dad to bo like that. My people never forced rae 
to learn all those things. But they were fond of Jiemy, very fond of 
Jiinny. In our Indian custom they do that 3 they always choose the oldest 
boy. oiimay xras chosen becousc he was the oldest. All our people work 
tegether to bring him into this Indian vray and to be respected by the 
people. That's just the way it is and they taught him. 

As a result of culture conflict 5 msuiy Indians had begun to question the validity 

of their way of life and this often weakened the effect of socialization, ^iany 

e!i;lldi’Gn were sent B.\Ttxy to live at a residential school which reduced the amount 

of Indian socialiKatioii they received. The subject was kept out of this school 

for that very reason and was actively trained to be an Indian. 

One iRipcrtant result of this type of socialization was that he developed a 

strong j positive 3 Indian identity . The nature of the contact situation between 

Xnc'ian and '.'Jhites has led many Indirns to (iucstion the worth of their Indian 

identity. Because of the st^erxerivy clais^ed by the VJhites fjnd the myth of 

racial inferiority which has been used to Gxplci.n their behavior, lodions tend 

to find it difficulh to develop a sense of vjorth as In aiaa s . The subject's 

experiences sugtgest that in. order to bo bicultural, a:a individual may need a 

positive core identity in that cuXtiu's ’vhich most others consider hba to be a 

part of. Ivlxen this sense of Indian woroh is combined with other factors, 

identification 'izith VJhite ftociety and goals is also possible. Without this, 

one of the other recpciii'.cs may resuj.t. 

Second. the\ su= .iect had a lar ge number of id e utity mtcdels r , 5 presenting 

wide differences in cultural orientatiouc Hie two most important ones x^rere 

his grandfather x-dio represented Kwakiutl culture, and an Indian school teseber 

who represented Wnite crature. In addition there were at least a dozen other 

ndulbs who v'ere sigi^ificant models for him. His mother and two different step« 

fathers ware iwakiutl in orientation. At bhe age of six lie moved to an Indian 
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nd Vfliitc coEmun5.ty to live v/ith his grandmother « There he came into close 
contact vrith a manber of ^i'lfhite people and acquired two godmothers who were 
highly acciiituraced. This vrf.de range of nurturant models apj.*ears to have 
been significant in developing the capacity to identify vrith contrasting patterns 
of behavior. 



Tliird, the subject rece.lved an extraordinary aiuoimt of attention and 

respect from these identi-ty models . Because he had inherited the ri^t to 

a nuraber of higii positions in Kvrakiutl. society he was respected and treated 

with special favor by a great nary of then. He was told often of the first 

potl.atch given for him when he was only ten months old« He recalled, 

2''Iy uncle held me in his arms. Kc put the cc'pper dovra and lay it down 
on the ground and annoiuiced to the people: "Here is my great nephevr 

and vre are very proud to ha^e hiir. and I am very proud to see him and 
to stand by Mm, and to be chosen to take this position to be vrf.th 
him. lie is going to take everything frem his grandfather." And he 
lay me on this copperj a little bundle you know, £ind he announced to 
the people that this vn.ll be his strength. And then all the chiefs 
of the different villages get up a;;id pi-alse me because X was a nevr cMef 
coming up. And that's the time they gave me my chief's name that is 
right at the top of my pcojsls. 

Others vriltbin hi.s kinship group treated him with special favor because of his 
position. Outside of his kinship g.roup fee received special attention from a 
number of adults vrho perceived hira as a fatherless clilld in need of care or 
receptive to their interest. The Indian school teacher had no children of 
his own and treated the subject Hkr. a son for this reason. Such treatment 
seems to have contributed significaitly tc the aubjeerb's high degree of ego 
strength and self confidence vrhich formed a ba.sis for bicultural adjustment. 
ITourbh^ the subject was consciously coafi anted vrith the mjor differences 



Qtvreen the tv7o cultural systems 



in a rosrcive experience. 



For most Indians, 
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tlie differeucec ‘bstwcaa ths two systens are not vrell understood. There is on3y 
a general av/areness thab something is different about the two cultures. \'/hen 
an Indian is consciously confronted with differences it is often in a negative 
and painful situation. Sucli situations have included ^all sentences for par- 
ticipating in Indian ceremonies, exclusion from T'Jhite instituticns , and other 
forms of discrimination. IThile the siujject shared some experiences v/ith the 
rest of his society, there ms one experience frora his seventh to his tenth 
year where he was formally tauf^t to think about the different valuo systems 
and see that they were in conflict. Ths Indian school teacher would often 
invite him to his home in the evenings and the tvro of them would discuss the 
culture conflict problems. He recalled this experiences 

I used to talk very seriously with my teacher. We talked about the 
church and the Indian customs. Ke used to ask me if we could have a 
little debate. He used to be on the side of the potlatch and I^d be on 
the side of the law. And he used to tall me to criticise all I can 
about the pot latches. I u.sed to tiy, but I can never beat him. Every- 
thing tJiat he had done in the old ways of the Indians was always better 
than what I’d try to say. 



Sucli an experience in a non-th::eatening situation appears to have helped, pro- 



vide him with the slcills necessaiy for pairticipating In such different cultural 



systems . 

Finall y , the subnect had an early experience of aloneness ard freedom . 
Without a father he had a great degree of freedom to Biove fiom one relative 



to another. For a number of his earljf ;years he lived alone with his grand'* 
mother. During this time he was rejected by many of the other children of 
the village because he did not belong to their tribe. As a result he spent 
much of his tisve playing alone and making his own playthings. This factor. 



along with the large number of socializing agents, appears to have given 
him a greater degree of freedom from past tradition. There is a great deal 




qX’ evidence that the subject , while maintaining a strong' commitment to much 
of Kwakiubl culture > also has had the freedom to create new cu}.ture patterns 
through the process of innovation* He has the freedom vj’hich is required to 
participate in more than one cultui’al system. This freedom to deviate from 
the Kwahiutl cultural norms by also living in terms of V/hite cultural norms 
seems to be linked to these early experiences of social isolation and freedom* 
In summary, the subject of this study was shown to be a bicultural 
individual* He has adapted to the two cultures which make up the social 
environment of the prestent day Kwakiutl by participating in both of ’them* 

He plays many roles in both social systems and pursiws the values of both 
cultures* A study of his socialization experiences brought the following 
features to light; He was actively socialized to be an Indian which developed 
V 7 ithin him c. positive core of Indian identit;y. He had a large number of models 
who represented different cu3.tutal orientations. Ke received extraordinary 
respect and attention from them which contributed to his ego strength. The 
positive experience of consciously understanding the major differences between 
the two cultures seems tc have prepared him to live wi'bh two contradictory 
cultural systems quite comfortably. Sarly freedom and social Isolation led 
to the capacity to ba free enough from the norms of both cultures to choose 
which culture he would follow in particular situations. These socialization 
experiences appear to have been crucial in the develo^Ment of his bicultural 
capacities . 
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